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William Anson points out * that the only Premiers,
before 1830, who resigned, in consequence of defeats
in the House of Commons, were Sir Robert Walpole
in 1741, and Lord Shelburne in 1783. From 1830
to 1867 a defeat in the House of Commons, on
what the Cabinet regarded as a vital issue, was
the ordinary mode of terminating the existence of
a Ministry. Between 1867 and 1906 there were
nine changes of Government, and in seven of these
cases ministers resigned, not because they were
defeated in the House of Commons, but because the
verdict of the constituencies at a general election
had been given decidedly against them. The power
which determines the existence and extinction of
Cabinets has shifted first from the Crown to the
Commons, and then from the Commons to the
constituencies.

; It is the constituencies, then, which in fact decide
on the combination of party leaders to whom they
will, from time to time, delegate their authority.
But their verdict is taken by what is virtually a
process of double election, corresponding roughly
to the method whereby a President of the United
States is chosen. The electoral colleges in America
have theoretically the right to select any person
they please; but they are appointed on the under-
standing, never violated in practice, that they will
cast their vote for the candidate nominated at the
great party Conventions. Similarly the member of
Parliament, sent to the House of Commons by his
constituents, goes there under a pledge, which is
almost though not quite as binding, that he will
cast his vote, under all normal conditions during
* The Law and Custom of the Constitution, ii, 130.